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AESTPACT 

This article^ concerning the role of foreign language 
instruction within the franiework of career education, provides a 
brief review of newly emerging educational theory. Several 
definitions of career educaticn trace their origins back to the "life 
adjustment" educatioiial philosophy proposed by John Dewey* A model 
program for career education, the Compreh.ensive Career Education 
Model being developed by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at Ohio State University, is described. The final section 
of the article is devoted to ways in which foreign language 
instruction can be oriented toward the concept of career education. 
(PL) 
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Before attempting to relate foreign laiiguage study or any other academio field to 
career eduoation, it seems necesaaiy to have some understanding as to what la meaait by 
the tem "career education", how and why the oonoept oaine into being, as well as what 
part it is anvisioned to play in Amerioan publlo education. 

It is often true that we can better understand what something la by first under- 
standing what it la not. When I first became aware of the term "career eduoation" 
Ohio State University, taiowins that it emanated from the department of Vocational and 
Technical Eduoation, my first Impression was that this was just a new label for some=- 
thing that we had had in the schools all along, better loiown as Industrial Arts or 
Voeatioiial Education. It was Just an attempt, I thou^t, to aike "shop" goiu;d more 
palatable to the parents of all those "non=aoademioally oriented'* studentB for whom 
Q college is out of reach and who must settle for learning to become mechanics ajid 
carpenters. 

^ However, according to the proponents of oareer eduoation, nothing could be further 

from the truth. To understajid what career eduoation is, then we must first accept that 
^ it is not a new name for Vocational Eduoation. The truth of this declaration is evidenoed 
V. in the presently sll^t, but Rowing body of literature surrounding the subject as well 
(J as by the involvement of eduoatora from diverst fields in developmental and pilot pro- 
^ jects. Ths Center for Vocational and Teohnioal Eduoation at Ohio State in the develop- 
\J ment of its Oofflprehenalve O^eer Eduoation Model — of which I would like to talk a 
, little more later — solicited input from individuals representing a vide vareity of 
ERJc fields, even as "non-vooational" as Foreign Language EduQation. 



Is "oareer education" then an attempt by Vooational TeGhnioal Eduoation to take ^ 
ovor or otharwiae dominate public education? The answer is "no", at least from the mors 
moderate advocatee. I should point out that the reaeon for the qualifioation with the 
word "moderate" is that most movements i innovations, pajiaceae and bandw^ne, past and 
present, on the educational soene have all had their ihare of iMOderatee. Perhaps no 
one Imows that better than you and I in Forei^ Lan^a^ Education, And I'm sure that 
this fact hae contributed greatly to tho "hi^ mortality rate of panaceai" ^d the grow- 
ing junk yards of broken-down bandwagons. (Hoyt et al, 1972) 

Career Eduoation, then, is not Vooational Education, n^r General Education, nor 
something that exists apart and separate from these two. In theo^ and practice it is 
to include both General and Vooat.lonal EducatloTi. In the wordo of its propgnentBi "the 
concept would both 'generalize' Vooatianal Education ajid ' vooationaliM ' General 
Education". (Hoyt at al, I972) 

Career. Eduoation Defined 



In searching the literature on© finds an abimdEtfioe of definitions of career eduoati 
Althou^i the various definitions may Aiffer in emphaalB, they generally ^ee in focus. 
I offer the following for yoiir coneideratl ai 

Kenneth Hoyt defines cM^eer eduoation 



as the total effort of public education and the community aimed at 
helping all individuals to become familiar with the values of a 
work-oriented society, to intergrate theae yalues into the pirsonal 
value systems, ajid to implement these values into their lives In 
such a way that work becomis possible, meMLingful, and satisfying 
to each individual, (Hoyt et al, 1972) 

Rupert Evans says that... 

Gip?eer eduoation Is the total effort of the community to develop a 
personally satisfVlng sucoeislon of opportunities for ssrviee through 
work, paid or unpaid, extending throu^out life. (Hoyt et al, 1972) 

Associate Commissioner of Eduoation Worthlngton has described career education as... 

a bold new deslpi for eduoation that will effect a blend of aoademloj 
general and work-skills leamlr^ so that Individuals passing through 
the system will be reac^y for economic ielf-suffloienoy, for a personally 
satisfiring life, for new leamlj^ experienoes appropriate to oajreer 
divelopnent and avccational Interests, (Herr, 1972) 

Md finally a statement from the Bureau of Adult Vocation and Teolmioal EduGation: 

It is a eompreheneive eduoational pro-am focused on careers, which 
begins In grade one or earlier and dontlnues tteou^ the adult years. 
For elementary and secondary education, the program Includes a struo- 
tiirlng of basic subjects^ grades 1-12, around the theme of career 
opportunitieg and requirements in the world of work, .Carreer eduoa- 
tion not only provldei Job InfOCT^tion and skill development but also 
helps students to develop attitudes about the personal, psychological, 
social and eoonomic signlficanQe of work, (Hsrri I972). 

I*om these definitions, several implioatlona beoome oleari the objeotives of oareer 
O lucation are to be delivered thro^jgh the basic subject matter areas in- the publie school 
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curriculum, thua involving teachers of theis subject matter areas | its implementation is 
not to be limited excluaively to the eohool settings ^ut will utilise resourdee and per- 
sonnel from the community at large from buslneeaj industry and the profeeaionei it is 
to affect all etudenta not just the "non-academio^' from pre-school through post-- 
secondary and is to include adult md continuing eduoation as well as college education* 
To thlB Imt point r the advooatea of Gareer iduoation view the educational proceos as a 
life-long continuum from which mi individual leave at any point with a /ealable skill 
and intd which he may re-enter as hie carter intereets aiid needs change, li^ the words of 
one writer, "career education will seek to extend its time horizons from 'womb to tomb»'% 
and he likens it to a broad freeway with convenient exits a^d on=rainpa, (Hoyt et al, 1972) 

Ptojiy of the ideas advooated by the proponents of oareer eduoation should not be new 
to the readers of the BO-called "new romaritic oritlce" of education* who in recent ytarg 
have bombarded the piibllc with a plethora of articles and hooka highly critical of the 
public schooli as they now exist* Perhaps the most radioal of these critics of public 
eduoation has been Ivan Illlch* who in his book ^SchoQllng Sooiety has recomended just 
what the title implies the complete removal of the eduoational prooeSR from the eohool 
setting and plaQing it in the ooEmunity, Polloving Illioh*s reasoning, if one wants to 
leam a foreign language he goes to one who spealcs the lan^^; or if one is interested 
in medicine* he arrajnges an apprentice ship with a siirgeon. Of coi^ae, career education 
does not imply anything so extremes but it does draw some of its impetus from the recent 
general disBatiafactlon with the state of publio education^ 

Vftiether you e^id I as individuals or as a unified group of foreign language educators 
believe that beaohers and schoola are doing a good job is of little consequence if other 
edUQators, administrators, parents and the general publio believe that something is seri- 
ouily awiy with public education* This feeling is evidenced by the cutback in educational 
expenditures and the growing clamor for ^^accountability". Career education is seen by 
many as at least a partial remedy to what ails public education. 

One of Its most vbolferous and influential advocates is the Gurrent U* Commissioner 
of Eduoation^ Sidney P, Warlandt Jr* Writir^ in a recent issue of the American Vocational 
Joumal , Gomilssioner Marland has this to say re^rding the block of courses in high 
schools which axe customarily labeled General Education i 

If we e3camine by any maaaure we cart to use the aooomplishment reoords 
of the schools, we find that the most severe failings can be found in 
the General Eduoation Fro^m* (Marlmdj 1972) 

The Comlssioner goes on to say that*.* 

the General Eduoation program fails because Jt hai no real goals. It 
doesn't prepare etudenta for a Job, nor does it prepare them for higher 
eduoation. It seems to be education for its own saJce — or because lt*B 
law. (Marlandi 1972) 

If the foregoing were not sufficiently strong Indictments of General Education, the New 
York Time published the following quote from CoBMissioner Marland s 

If in the tiMB I am her© I can bring about a change in the publio atti- 
tude so that at least 50 percent of young people choose career educationi 
and, if that abomination we call General Education were forever diegolvedi 
and, if eve^ child upon completing hi^ school were ready for a job or 
for higher eduoation, then I will have felt that I have made a difference* 
(Herr, 1972) 



might conclude from these statements that Career Education is "in" bioauQa the hand 



that pulls the federa] purse Rtrir\gH la tohally dedicated to the concept. However , it 
would be both m overoimplification and a mlstaJce to attribute the current intei-eBt in 
the movement aolely to the peracnal aonvictJon and nommittment of one Comieeioner Marland. 

Tlie oonoept did not suddenly buret upon the eduoational horison after having been 
opawned in a UiS*O.E» think taiik* Like practically all movements in American education, 
career education has its hiBtorical antecBdsnta, The historical and philoaophical bases 
a^e traced md documented by I^ofeQior Edwin Herr and it is not within the Bcope of this 
dlscuBslon to duplicate this documentation • however ^ as one of the antenedentSj Professor 
Herr calls to our attention ''Life Adjustment'' eduoatlon of the 30*s and 1^0 *e which ^ew 
laj^gely out of the phlloiopKy of John Dewey. (HfitT^ 1972) 

To further supj^rt their oas©! the advooateB of career education offer some very 
revealing and disturbing itatiitios* For exajmple, it Ib pointed out that almost 100 per^ 
cent of the population han been led to believe that the attainment of a oollege degrae 
is not only desirable but is *'the best and surest route to oocupatlonal suaccBB*'; yet, 
less than 17 percent osn hope to reaoh this level of educational achievement. The point 
IB made that *'a viable demooraoy cannot afford to view 83 percent of its population as 
'p?eoond class' citifiene-" (Hoyt et %1, 1972ji TOiese critics of public education are 
aaking how a system can be juiitified that exists primarily to prepare all of its clientele 
for higher education when only "20fS of the existing and foreaeaable Jobs require a 
baccalaureate degree." (Hoj^'t et al. 1972). It is, perhaps, such statistics as these 
whioh have led Commiesioner Marlimd to confrjLide that "the ciirrioulum should be built 
around jobs and work.'' (Marland, 1972) 

To QBxry out the objeotlvea of infusing ooreer sdunation into the ourrioulum the 
following steps have been taken by the U^S^^O^B^j 

(1) 20,000 distinct jobs that people fill have been identifiedi 

(2) These jobs have bean codified into 15 major groupings called 
career oluaters (e*gs health, marketing, public service, 
humilities, mamifaoti.iring| etc*) (Marland, 1972) 

The Tj*s*O.E, is cmrently funding for development a school-based model for career 
education as well as three out-'Of-sohODl modelst (Marland, 1972)' -Ihe schools-based 
model is being developed by the Center for Vocational and Technical Eduoation (CtV.TiE*) 
at Ohio State University and is being pilot- tested in six Local Educational Agencies 
(trinslatlon: public school systoms)* Kie pilot systOTs are the public sohools of 
Atlanta; Los Angeles; Hackensack, New Jersey | Pontiao, Michlgaiii Mesar Arizonai and 
Jefferson County, Colorado. Kiere are aouje 85*000 studentfl a^id I4t200 eduoational staff 
involvad in the piloting of the sDhool-based model, (toler, 1972) 

In tho 86 school eystems where oareer education becomes a reality , students will be 
affected somewhat in the following manner: 

(1 ) Grades Students will b«3 made aware of ajid will become familiar 
with QQJCQBT olusters- 

(2) Gradei 7*9: Students will explore the orusters that interest them 
most, and opportunities are afforded each student to explore a 
single Qluster of his chDlce in depth* 

(3) Grades 10-12i Students will intensely pursue a Ghoeen oareer 
oluster md may ewroise the following options i 

(a) aoqulre immediate employment skill in order to exit into 
the job market; 

(b) go on for farther occupational training at a post-secondMy 
institutioni 
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(c) enroll i.a a college or university and puryue a profejaiojial 
degree . 

(Marland, 1972$ I>riar, 1972) 



In developing the school-based cnodal, the C.V.T.E. staff at Ohio State developed 
matrix made up of eight baBic cai'eer education elementQ to epaii grades 9-1?.'. Each of 
eight basin -Umenta leads across the public school experience to a de sired ' ou ^co'me : " 



AwaraneBflee „ Outoomes 

Career AwaronesB - — — —^Careor identity 

Self 4vfarenesB ■ — ^ Self Identity 

Appreciations, Attitudes ~ — gelf •.Social mfillment 
D'^ciBion'-Makin^ Skills _ — „_ . j^, Oarocr Beoi. 



.uona 



ICQnomio Awarenees — — = ^T-Beonomic Under stajidingB 

Skill AwareneBB and Beginning — — ij. J^ployment Gkllls 
Ooapetence 

^ployability Skills ^ > Career Placement 

Educational AwarernBs — — ~_ — > ■ Educational Identity 

(;'^ier, 1972) 

The eight elementa lead to 32 career education theoes and within the themes there have 
been developed Bome 1,500 apc-cifio goals and over 3,000 performajiGe objectives. These 
specific goals aiid performance objeotives have been used to develop curriculum units which 
are now being infused into the various subjeot matter areas in the pilot BchoolB. (Dri 
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fn n °°^P^®^^ description and esqilwiation of the ■'Comprehenilve Career Education Model" 
^C.C.E.M.j would require an entire presentation of its own. But suffice it to say that 
the project is well-funded and well<.staffed with a group of oommltted, toiowledAeable 
individuals who are intenaely serious about their work. ■ 

Since the pilot teitlnt has just begun, there is no information t.vailable as to the 
reaction of the teachers involved, or the impact upon the traditional curriculum. However. 
I did come by, ^uite ooinoidentally, an article by Orval Seaman, Chaiiman of the Mathema-" 
tics Department at Jefferson High School, Edfiewater, Colorado. I'assume from the locatior 
of the school, as well as from the theme of m. Seaman's paper, that he and his school 
are involved m the implementation of the C.C.E.M. He states how involvement in career 
education has changed his role as a aecondary claaaroom teacher. He identifies three ' 
major changes in his role that have come about as a result of career education beinff 
implementea in his school i " " 

(1) Involvement in the production of relevant course matarial. By 
relevant matarial, m. Seamaii implies material which makes it 
obvious to the student why he should study Math and how he can 
put it to use outsida the oonfines of the school. 

(2) Utilization of materials to help studenta find speoiflo Job 
titles and job information, m. Seaman writes that this is 
not the sole reaponsibillty of the counselor and that "there 
must be methods and procedures built into classroom aotlvltieB 
to make studentB aware of the many different joba outside 
their realm of e^^erience." 

(3) Use of coramanity reBOuroes in classroom activities. Such re= 
Bouroes as "claSBrooB spfeohes given by representatives of 
companies, field trips to actual work Bituatione, student inter- 
views of local businessmen, m& written education material that 
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"work study programs have utilised the busineso world for some 
time...'' and that "curriculum areaB can make better use of com- 
munity reaourcesp" Mr* Seaman reports that he has found "these 
community experts to be extremely cooperative and willing to 
devote time to theae activities." (SQ^m, 1972) 

Here of courBe we have a very poiitive testimonial. Thi^m me^ VBvy well be unfavor- 
able reactions from teachers who find themeelves involved in the implementation of the 
career education model. 

I m not here to prophesy or predict that career education will soon pervade all 
public education nor that we will all become career educators whether we wish to or not. 
It 1ms been my purpose thus far to give you a brief eketoh of the what, why and how of 
career education as I ee^ it* As forei^ langua^ teaoherQ there are two extreme poaitioni 
that we could t^e in regard to career education. One would be to abandon our place 
within "that abomination called General Education" (Marlands 1971') and devote our energies 
entirely to practical considarations with possible career appllQation, The other extreme 
position would be that expressed by the late William Riley Parker in his M^tlcle "Wl^y 
a Poreig^i Lan^^iage Requirement , " recently reprinted in the Northeast Conference publica- 
tion, Ihe Oase for ForeijC^ L, an^a^ Stui^ l that is to simply refuse to disouss vogational 
implications of foreign iMguage siiicSy on the ^ounde that such arguments are irrelevant 
to the justification of a dlBoipline which contributes to a general or liberal education* 
In my jud^ent we can ill affoird to tak9 ©ither of these extreme pOBitions. I do not see 
the issue as beln^ one of "damned if we do and da^ed if we don't." As was pointed out 
earlier, most proponents of career education view the conoept as encompassing both gener il 
and vogational eduoation. Perhaps what we need to do is to move somewhat, or better yet, 
to extend our influence into oomunlty and vocational areas* Some yfaym of effecting this 
extension have already been suggested. 

Let us re^totfn at this point to the su^estiona made by our seoondary mathematics 
teacher from Colorada* One point that he mentioned was the "utilization of materials to 
help otudents find specific job titles and job infomation." TOiis may mean that we as 
teachers will have to fe^liarizi ourselves with materials and publications that we have 
up until now considered outside our dommi such materials as the Motlonary of OoouiDa - 
tlonal Titles and the OcQupational Outlook Handbook ^ perhaps some of the general litera=» 
twe on career education as well as whatever we may have that specifically applies to 
our area* (See sowoes)* 

It has already been auggestsd, and I'd like to reiterate at this point i that in 
matters of guiding om s^dents, we oaji't depend upon or realiBtiGally e^^eot qx\x guidance 
counselors to do all of the "guiding" and "oounaelling"* The guidajnce counselor cannot 
be expected to know all things about all careers. In his talk to the Central States 
Conference titled, "Kie Foreign LMguage Teacher or the Guidmce Counselor i Who*s Pass- 
ir^ the ^ok^" Ron Siith reminded us that we should keep in mind that the ooimBelor is 
just as subject as we Me ^to falling into a pattern of behavior in which one somehow 
does not t^e the time to question whether it is the most appropriate way, with.** limited 
resources, to accomplish what one deep down inside taows are the most important things 
for us to be doing. &Llth went on to say in the same talk that if we want changes made 
in Qu£ respective sohools we met set about mking these ohangeii and we are admonished 
not to waste our profeseional energies fi^tii^ the guidmce counselor but to convince 
him that we should all be worklr^ together for the ultimate benefit of all of our studentfl* 

We must do more than simply supply our students with a list of occupations that 
require va^ing degrees of foreipi language competency- I am afraid that what most of 
us have done along' these lints in the past has been rather vague and general* Lists of 
oooupations requiring foreign language skills are useful and are certainly a necessary 



3 tar ting point, but I am auggeatiii« that we r««d more information ouch ati just how much 
and what kinds of Ifuiguage Bkills these oftreera require so that we cm ho as honest and 
realistic with Dtudenta ao possible. 

This kind of information gatnerjjig has already beffun hsri in Arkansau by Wilma 
Jimeraon at the State Depajtmant of Education. I^aiiks to her initiative, aonietime in the 
nefir future Arkanaafl foreign lajigiiage teacher-, should have accesa to the kinds of job- 
related information that studento need ajid vant to know about, 'flie acseiisability of audi 
infoz-m/ition from local businesiaeB aiid industriaa leads to the next point mdp by our 
Colorado mathematica teacher; '^the uso of oomiminity reeouroee in claBEjroom activitieo." 
I am not going to stand hero and tell you how you should gf) about doing thla or anything 
else. If I've learned ar^^thitig about education in the laut few yoara it has been thlB-" 
that the more the individual claHsroom teaoher le involved in deoialon making, pro-am 
development, and plaxmed ourrioulum ohange, the more guceeasful the resulting prograin is 
likely to be. But I'm sure that in the area of community involvement cf-rtain things sug- 
geet themselves to you all as to me ==■ such thii. ae inviting into your classrooma re-" 
.presentatives from those fimo with International buslnesa relatlonu or otherwise allowing 
your students to explore with theae fims thoRe career opportunities that require foreign" 
Lari^aee skills. Pajrticular Ly intei-eBting and valuable would be arraiiglng interviews with 
employees who have ussed foreipi langimgQ skilli in the field. I am aure that you all can" 
como up with many other wayf! to take aAvanUig^ of theae community reoourcos which will" 
be available to you. 

And now to the last point: "involvement in the production of relevant course 
materiala." This u not to auggsat that we don't already have "relevant course materialB" 
which are appropriate to carry out the goalo arid objeotlvep of mogt of our basic language 
teachirig tasks. However, if we are to conoeKi ourBelveo with the specific skill require- 
ments Of vai'ioUB occupations and careers, we will probably have to turn more and more to 
innovative ooncepte such as the "mlni-couroe" and more individualized aiid perBonaliaed 
mstriiction. In adapting to this new role, the teacher caji no longer afford to pose aa 
the "imow-it-all" authority figure, miie role iruat be at least partially supplanted by 
the role of what Gilbert Jo^ia and others havQ callad a "facilitator of learning". Such 
a role would include some elementB r,f the guidance counaelor as well as motivator, diag- 
nostician, and flexible preooriber. (Gougher, 1971 ) 

This change of emphasis in the traditional role of tlie teacher ajno-onts to our acting 
less like "diepenserB of i<nowledg«" and more like resource persons and guides. This would 
allow UB, to use Caleb Gateggiio's phraBe, "to Bubordlnate teaching to learning", which I 
suspect this whole businesE of education should be about, llie posBibilities are limited 
only by our imagination and the degree to which we are willing to allow our students to 
proceed on their ovni.. 

I wlBh_ to point out, however, in conolusion that even ae we attend to career conoema 
in our discipline, we should not forget or nagleot m equally important task that we are 
capable of fulfilling. Some four years ^ I was servlr^ on the ArkansaB Advieory Council 
on Foreign Language Teaching alon,^ with Wilma, Lee Alexander, Margairet Clark aiid other " 
colleagues from around the state, te. L. E. Guinn, whom most of you Imow, was also sarv- 
ing on that council, and Laxry was largely resiioneible for the drafting of a position" 
paper on "V/I^y Study a Foreign Language in Ai-kanBas". I would like to include some remarks 
^IZi^ ^^""^^ ™ *° ^« ^ especially appropriate addition to this 

What we as PL teachers have to offer Is this. Within the llaited world 
of bilingiialism and biculturaliaa which we can create in our FL class- 
rooms, we cm probably do more, and do it more directly, to help our" 
etudents understand the nature of themselves as yoking men and women 



limitod by their lari^iage and oulturs tiian can anyone in any other 
diacipline. Let no one say that thi:. is not useful: it is. It is 
a great deal more useful in ArkaiiBas than are the skille which oJght 
poaoibly help someone get a better job, ginply because it is the mure 
badly needfid thing. At the aame time, we offer aome highly useful 
knowledge and methods , It will not do oimply to get good jobs for 
our people from the delta, the hills, or urban poverty areas- they must 
ba able to perforo in thoae jobs. If they fail to learn the skills 
they need, they will fall at the job; if they cannot "fit" as people 
they will fail at the job. It would be foolish to claim that lett- 
ing Spanioh will solve all the problems. But if in learning Spanish 
one finds that he caii suoceBsfully become bilingual and bicultural, 
truly so and without giving up his native culture ajid lan^age or 
being obligsd to regard these as valuelesB, then he learns that he 
caj) become bi-dialeotal, and polycultural within his own nation. And 
at the Bame time he leama how to do this. It will be a very long 
time before "ai^HBh for the maadvaJitaged" and other such approaches 
caii do what we very liearly oan do right now. It is for thi i reason 
that we caii claim for ourBelves a unique kind of utility in even the 
more appa-ently non-utilitarian aspeots of what we do. (Guinn, 1968) 

„ =,^.^®/^"'^,^^®Sf"*^ °^ eohool-baBed C.C.E.M. is "self awareneaB" which leads to 
t^t "thifi^Ln - ^lo^f°^Stfner, one of our own forei^ language educators,^ has written 
^irr^^n f f^ f *° ^ different at^proach to learning and growing, whioh 

has impUeations far beyond the leaning of a foreign language." (Gou^er, 1972) 

''fu"^* ^° attend to oai-eer conoems = a^id I believe that 

^!n^^ '^"^ ^^""^ ^ perhaps an even more important 

i'unction to fulfill 1,1 providing a more liberating educational experience fur all of our 

the^ddi;.cJL:!"*'°''"^ " oollege=boun? the poor as wail ar 
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